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II.— VYAGHRAMARI, OR THE LADY TIGER-KILLER: 

A STUDY OF THE MOTIF OF BLUFF 

IN HINDU FICTION. 1 

In the Sukasaptati 2 there is a story of a quick-witted lady 
characterized as a Vyaghramari (Tiger-killer). It goes thus: 

"In the village of Deula dwelt a Rajput called Rajasimha. 
His wife was named Kalahapriya (Fond-of -quarreling). Once 
upon a time after an altercation with her husband she set out 
for her father's house with her two children. While still angry 
she passed thru many towns and woods, coming at last to a large 
forest lying near Malaya. ... On arriving here Kalahapriya 
saw a tiger, which, as soon as he perceived her, beat the ground 
with his tail (in joy), and ran toward her. But when she saw 
the tiger approaching she put on a bold front, and slapped her 
children with the flat of her hand, saying, ' Why should you two 
quarrel because each of you wishes to eat the tiger ? Just divide 
this one and eat him, and after a while we shall see another.' 
When the tiger heard this, he thought, ' She is the Vyaghramari 
(Tiger-killer) ! ' 8 and his heart was filled with fear and he 
fled. 

" By her innate wit she escaped from the danger of the tiger, 
Bright one. 4 Anyone else, too, if he possesses wit, escapes great 
danger in the world. 

" A jackal, when he saw the terror-stricken tiger fleeing thru 
the forest, said to him with a laugh, ' Tiger, 6 from what do you 
flee in such a fright?' 

1 This article may Ibe considered a further contribution to the ency- 
clopedia of Hindu fiction motifs suggested (by Professor Bloomfield in 
his paper, On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and The 
Laugh-amd-Cry Motif, JA08. 36. 54 ff. For other contributions see 
AJP. XLI. 309, n. 1. 

2 Textus simplicior 42-44 ( translated here ) ; textus ornatior 52-54 ; 
Marathi version 42-44; recensio A 44-46. 

3 For a tale of a lady who killed a tiger -with a blow of her fist, see 
the Indian Antiquary 35. 149. 

4 Addressed by the parrot telling the story to Prabhavatl, the lady for 
whose instruction he tells it. 

6 Reading vyaghra with Mss. L01P instead of vyaghras. 
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" The tiger answered, ' Go, jackal, go yourself to some hiding- 
place, for she of whom the Scriptures speak, the Vyaghramarl, 
was about to kill me, but I took my life in my hands and fled in 
haste from before her.' The jackal replied, ' Tiger, this is a very 
surprising thing you have told me — that you have taken fright 
at a mere human lump of meat.' The tiger answered, ' But I 
saw her before my very eyes slap her two children with the flat 
of her hand for quarreling because each of them wished to eat 
me.' The jackal said, ' My lord, let us go to that cheat. If 
she still looks (boldly) at you even tho face to face with you, 
then I shall tell you of your opportunity (to attack her) when 
it arrives.' The tiger answered, ' But, jackal, if you should run 
away and desert me, then the best of opportunities would be but 
inopportune.' The jackal said, ' If you feel so, first tie me 
to your neck; then go quickly.' The tiger did so, and the two 
of them went to the forest and came to the Vyaghramarl and 
her children. Thereupon the Vyaghramarl thought, ' This tiger 
has been led here by the jackal.' And she reviled that jackal, 
pointing her finger at him threateningly and saying, 

" ' You villain, you ! Formerly you used to give me three 
tigers at a time. To-day you have brought only one. How do 
you expect to escape thus ? Tell me at once ! ' 

" With these words the Vyaghramarl ran quickly toward them, 
inspiring such fear that the tiger fled in a panic with the jackal 
still tied to his neck. 

"Again, my lady, by her innate wit she escaped from the 
danger of the tiger. At all times, slender lady, and in all cir- 
cumstances wisdom is superior. 

" Now the jackal, tied as he was to the tiger's neck, was dragged 
along by the tiger, who thru fear of the Vyaghramarl was bent 
on reaching a strange place. His back and feet were rubbed 
raw, streams of blood flowed from him, and he was as tho on 
the point of death. Then when he saw the tiger hastily leaping 
over many rivers and forests, rough ground and smooth, and 
mountains, he grew anxious to release himself, and he broke into 
a loud laugh in spite of his pain. The tiger a^ked him, ' How 
can you laugh? ' ' My lord,' he said, ' I recognized that villain- 
ess, the Vyaghramarl, arid by your grace I have come alive to 
this far place. But if that wicked woman should follow the 
stream of my blood and come upon us from behind, how then 
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should we save our lives? That was why I laughed. Lord of 
tigers, compose yourself and reflect ! ' Then the tiger consented 
to his suggestion and agreed (to a proposal of separation), 
loosed the jackal, and fled in haste. The jackal, too, was pleased. 

" Wisdom is the best thing, fair-hipped lady, for those who 
desire wealth, fame, or happiness ; but those without wisdom, 
slender-waisted one, obtain only distress. 

" The strength of him who is without intelligence is manifest 
as serving only for the profit of others, even as that of an ele- 
phant whose body is like a mountain-peak." 

The psychic motif of this story is ' bluff/ that kind of deceit 
with which a weaker being frightens a stronger enemy or op- 
ponent by falsely, but convincingly, claiming superior strength. 6 
Indian fiction employs it in a variety of ways and with different 
degrees of artistry; and in this paper I shall discuss it as it 
exists there, treating it from two points of view. First, I shall 
characterize the various forms of the motif, indicating and illus- 
trating their range of use. Secondly, in the case of folk, or 
oral, stories presented I shall endeavor to determine their status 
in relation to literature, that is, whether their existence in folk- 
lore is due to independent oral tradition or to borrowing from 
literature. The subject of 'borrowing from literature by the folk 
has been discussed in my paper The Paflcatantra in Modern 
Indian Folklore (JAOS 39. Iff.). Of the 34 oral stories 7 
treated in the present essay 10 are derived from literary tales 
present for our inspection, 5 more appear to be descended from 
literary antecedents with which I am not acquainted, 2 are folk 
composites of two or more known literary tales, and 17 are of 
independent oral existence. 

There is probably no people in the world so naive as to be 
unacquainted with the efficacy of a bold bluff. Since the times 
of the most primitive psychological observations man has used 
it, and doubtless with every success he has smiled furtively at 
his ill-deserved fortune. Any sort of being may be his dupe. 

"This definition conforms with the use of the term 'Muff' in 'the 
great American game.' 
'Some of these are with variants. 
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In Hindu fiction it is most frequently an animal ; often a demon 
or spirit, usually regarded by the folk as a stupid, altho powerful, 
creature ; less often a man ; and sometimes even a god. 

In real life the most exalted use of bluff is in war. Occidental 
history tells of many a clever leader, who with the odds of battle 
against him on account of inferiority in number of troops or 
disadvantageous array, has yet obtained the victory by cleverly 
counterfeiting superiority. The Hindus, too, recognized the 
value of a psychological attack, and in their treatises on war the 
use of bluff is advised. Kautilya, the classic Hindu authority 
on the science of royalty, believing that ' prevention is better 
than cure/ gives the following advice in his Arthasastra 12. 2 : 

" If peace is not maintained, he (the King) should say to him 
(the enemy) : ' These kings who came under the control of the 
Six-fold group 8 have been destroyed. You ought not to pursue 
the path of these imprudent ones ! Consider virtue and profit ! 
For those are enemies in the guise of friends who incite you to 
rashness, sin, and neglect of profit. It is rashness to fight with 
heroes Who have no regard for their lives. It is isin to cause the 
loss of life on each side. It is neglect of profit to forsake 
present wealth and a virtuous friend. The King (i. e. I), has 
friends, and moreover by his wealth he will arouse friends against 
you who will attack you from all sides. Nor have the Madhyama 
and neutral states deserted him, and the circle of surrounding 
states. But you, Sir, have been deserted by them, them who will 
neglect you when you have been incited (to war), saying, "Again 
must we suffer loss of wealth and expense. We must be separ- 
ated from our friend. Then when he has lost his support we 
shall destroy him with ease." You, Sir, should not listen to 
enemies who have the appearance of friends, nor annoy your 
(real) friends (i. e. us), nor help your enemies to success, nor 
incur risk of life and loss of wealth.' " 

If war is nevertheless undertaken, and a king finds himself 
outnumbered by the enemy, he may find counsel in the Mahabha- 
rata 12. 3729 ft, where Bhisma says : 

"A few troops fighting with many should employ the Svici- 

"I. e. lust, anger, greed, joy, pride, and intoxication, or, the six 
courses available in case of war, i. e. peace, war, expedition, battle, 
alliance, and duplicity. 
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mukha (Needle-mouth) array. When the battle is engaged or 
imminent he (the leader) should grasp the arms (of his men), 
and cry out, whether it is true or false, ' They are broken ! The 
enemy are broken ! A force of my friends has arrived ! Attack 
without fear ! ' Brave men should attack then uttering terri- 
fying shouts and war-cries and huzzas ; and should sound before 
them Krakacas and Govisana-horns, and drums and Mrdanga- 
drums and Panava-drums." 

The Agni Purana 235. 58-60, 9 suggests the same means of 
playing upon the enemy's credulity : "When the enemy are weary 
or asleep, or half emerged from a river or a forest, or the day 
is cloudy, a king may employ trick warfare to destroy them. 
Seizing his arms he should shout out, ' They are broken ! The 
enemy are broken! A large force of our friends has arrived! 
Their leader has been killed here ! Their general has been struck 
down and even their king is lost ! ' The slaughter of fleeing 
troops is easily effected." 

More details are given in the same work 233. 8 ff., where we 
read : " I shall explain the resource of illusion 10 based on false 
portents, and how to terrify the enemy by a bird raised in the 
camp. One should place a large fire-brand, Brahmana, on 
the tail of this strong bird, and let it fly, and in this way simu- 
late the falling of a meteor. In the same fashion many other 
portents should be shown. One can create terror among his 
enemies by many sorts of impostures; thus, astrologers and 
ascetics should predict the enemy's destruction. A king desirous 
of conquering territory can intimidate his enemies thus: the 
favor of the gods should be claimed in the presence of the foe. 

•This passage and that immediately following it in this paper seem 
to have been borrowed directly from the Mahaibharata passage quoted 
above. 

10 Illusion {may a) as a means of fighting an enemy has divine au- 
thority in India from very early times. In the Rig Veda it is an 
extremely efficacious weapon when employed (by Indra. Maya and pra- 
panoa, which in Hindu philosophy have a technical meaning of ' illu- 
sion,' in the familiar language also have a meaning of 'triok' or 
•deceit,' at times corresponding almost exactly with our American 
'bluff.' Indra's use of illusion or jugglery is such a commonplace that 
in classical Sanskrit the usual word for jugglery is indrajala (Indra's 
net) . In the Mahabharata the heroes often employ illusion as a weapon. 
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' A force of our friends has come ! Attack without fear ! ' Thus 
should he (the King) speak when the battle is engaged, 'All 
our enemies are broken ! ' They should utter war-cries and 
huzzas, and likewise the enemy should be reported defeated. 
' The King is strengthened with the help of the gods ; he is 
armed for the battle.' I shall explain the use of jugglery. The 
King should exhibit (a figure of) Indra at the proper time. He 
should display a four-fold army as tho it were a force obtained 
for help from the gods. He should send a (magic) rain of 
blood upon the enemy. On the roof of his palace he should 
show (false) severed heads of his foes." 

Here we see astrology, religion, and magic, all used as means 
of terrifying the enemy. Even in ancient India a king at war 
felt a value in the claim, 'The Lord is on our side,' and he 
eagerly claimed divine favor, substantiating his claims by coun- 
terfeiting evidences of heavenly assistance. 

That king in ancient India who had mastered magic must have 
been invincible if he employed it as the Agni Purana in a third 
passage (240. 64 ff.) and other books advise. He was to use jug- 
glery (indrajala) to produce apparitions of vetalas (vampires) 
and pislcas (kind of demons), meteors, columns of water, dark- 
ness, clouds, and hallucinations of advancing armies or reverses. 
Surely, no foe could have been courageous enough to withstand 
this sort of warfare. 

War, however, is not the sole sphere of bluff. Private life 
employs it also, and most of the stories motivated by it have a 
tabular character, carrying with them morals applicable to daily 
conduct. The Paficatantra, the Sukasaptati, and other books 
that teach niti, or the regulation of one's conduct by the dictates 
of expediency, use it in a loose way to exemplify the favorite 
Hindu maxim, 'brain beats brawn.' The clever man, we are 
constantly told, need fear no danger, for quick wit can always 
save him. But oddly enough, altho the Hindus laud tuddhi 
(intelligence) as an expedient for the endangered, they have 
not differentiated and classified the various sorts of iuddhi a 
man may employ — as would be in keeping with their usual habits 
of cataloguing the parts of any subject — and bluff is with them 
only one of many unparticularized devices that illustrate its 
efficacy. 

Among the folk the moral is not always indicated, and with 
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them bluff stories are often told for no other reason than that 
the gullibility of a tiger or a demon, and the cleverness of a man, 
a jackal, a hare, or a mouse-deer, give rise to situations that 
stimulate the popular sense of humor. 

The means of bluff are many, varying from deeply subtle 
suggestion to the baldest claims of terrifying power. But the 
degree of cleverness with which the ruse is perpetrated never 
affects its success. It is rather the courage of the perpetrator 
that determines the result, and the ingenuity of the trick repre- 
sents only the personal equation of the story-teller. We shall 
see, then, a mouse-deer frightening a tiger by a mere glance, 
and, in contrast to this delicate suggestion, a man subduing a 
demon by a bare threat direct. The most artistic presentation 
of the motif will appear in the stories that illustrate ' accidental 
bluff/ where in a sort of prologue to the main part of the tale 
a demon or a tiger is terrified by the mention of an unfamiliar, 
and in reality non-existent, creature, and thus renders himself 
psychically susceptible to bluff. 

The bluffs themselves show little variety; as a rule they are 
threats to eat or merely to kill. One group of stories hinges 
on the fear of a tiger or demon that he will be 'bagged.' A 
tiger may be afraid that his tail will be twisted, or that a clod 
of mud will be thrown in his eye. The threat is sometimes 
vague, unspecified, in which case it is all the more potent. A 
false claim of relationship with the great at times saves a weak 
animal from a stronger. A mere noise serves to frighten a 
tiger; and a guilty conscience lays thieves open to fear when 
they hear a rustle in the branches of the tree under which they 
are sitting. 

While bluff generally springs from intention on the part of 
the agent, there are many instances in which its inception is 
the result of accident or indirection. The animal or blmta 
(demon) is not duped by a conscious effort of the hero; rather 
he is the victim of his own illusions. This might be called 
the ' middle voice ' of bluff, for the deceived deceives himself. 
When the hero discovers the deluded creature's error, he turns 
it to his own advantage. 

Most blurts attempted are successful, but occasionally the fic- 
tion shows one that fails. The reason, of course, always lies 
in the agent's lack of moral courage to support the part he has 
assumed. 
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The locus classicus of the bluff motif is the story from the 
Sukasaptati, translated above. This tale typifies a large group 
of stories in which the dupe is a lion, tiger, or leopard who, 
while fleeing from the bluffer, is met by a friend or follower 
at whose urging he turns back. To make sure that this friend 
will not desert him and deprive him of his support, either phy- 
sical or moral, he ties him to himself. When they come again 
into the presence of the bluffer, the latter shows himself able 
to meet the new danger, and terrifies his dupe a second time. 
The friend, unable to release himself from the bond, comes to 
grief. As good a title as any for this type is ' The Close Alli- 
ance/ the heading given a folk version in Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, p. 133 {Tales of the Punjab, p. 123). 

This group itself shows several easily distinguishable varieties. 
The first of these portrays a human being as the bluffer, who in 
the two cases of its occurrence in India is a woman. The 
Sukasaptati illustrates it in literature; the tale in Wide-Awahe 
Stories offers it in folklore. I analyze the latter. 

A tiger one day accosted a farmer engaged in plowing and 
demanded his two bullocks. The farmer saved them by promis- 
ing to bring the tiger his wife's milch cow in their stead. This 
arrangement, however, did not suit his wife, and she planned 
to save all their animals. She dressed herself as a soldier, and 
then rode boldly toward the field in which the tiger was awaiting 
his dinner. There she coolly called out, ' Now, please the 
powers ! I may find a tiger in this place ; for I haven't tasted 
tiger's meat since yesterday, when, as luck would have it, I ate 
three for breakfast.' The tiger was panic-stricken and bolted. 
As he ran, a jackal saw him, stopped him, heard his story, saw 
thru the deceit, and at last persuaded the tiger to return, altho 
only by agreeing that their tails should be tied together. But 
the woman met the new danger by calling out, ' How very kind 
of you, dear Mr. Jackal, to bring me such a nice fat tiger. 
I shan't be a moment finishing my share of him, and then you 
can have the bones.' On hearing these words, the tiger thought 
himself betrayed, and again broke into wild flight, which ended 
only when he was exhausted and the jackal dead from the 
bumps and bruises he had received. 

The oral tale is too dissimilar from the various versions of the 
Sukasaptati to be directly traceable to any of them. The dif- 
3 
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ference in stage-setting, the disguise of the woman and the 
consequent elimination of any allusion to ' the Vyaghramari 
mentioned by the Scriptures/ lx the death of the jackal, who in 
the Sukasaptati gains his release — these are the chief variations. 
One of these, however, the death of the jackal, is paralleled in 
certain literary versions treated below which are related to that 
of the Sukasaptati. The natural inference is that the oral ver- 
sion somewhere in its tradition has united these literary ver- 
sions, or has been derived from another, and to me unknown, 
literary version that has combined them. 12 There are doubtless 
some differences for which faulty oral tradition is responsible. 

In all the remaining occurrences of ' The Close Alliance ' an 
animal is the hero. That which most nearly approximates the 
Sukasaptati story is found in literature in two variants — Megha- 
vijaya's Pancakhyanoddara IV. 13 ; and Pahcakhyanavarttika 2 
(Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 139 ). 13 I translate from Megha- 

vijaya : 
" Somewhere in a certain forest a jackal, at the time of his 

wife's confinement, found the empty cave of a lion and entered 
it. There he saw the footprints of a tiger, but he planned a 
trick. 'My dear,' he said to his wife, 'I shall stand at the 
door. When I see the tiger approaching, I shall ask you, " Why 
does Prince Eanakana cry?" Then you must reply, " Sirhha- 
damanaka (Lion-conqueror), the Prince craves tiger meat."' 
After giving his wife these instructions, he took his place at the 
door. When the tiger appeared these two did just as they had 
planned, and the tiger fled. As he was fleeing, however, a cer- 
tain monkey, to restore his courage, said to him, 'That must 
be only a bluff ; therefore do not flee ! ' And so saying he tied 
his tail to that of the tiger and led him back. But when the 
jackal saw the two of them coming this time, he questioned his 

u Not all the versions of the Sukasaptati have the words ' mentioned 
by the Scriptures,' but they all imply that a ' Lady Tiger-killer ' was a 
creature of generally admitted existence. 

13 Some vernacular version of the Sukasaptati may be a partial source. 
Such are numerous. See R. Schmidt, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes herausgegeben von der DMQ 10, No. 1, p. vii; and Garoin 
de Tassy, Eistoire de la Litterature Hindouie (2d ed.) I, p. 552. 

13 Also found in Vaccharaja's Pancakhyana Caupai (Hertel, Das Pari- 
catantra, p. 111). 
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wife again with tricky words in just the same way as before, 
and she gave him just the same sort of reply. Thereupon he 
said, ' My dear, stop the child's crying ! My friend, the monkey, 
has restored confidence to the tiger that fled, and is bringing 
him here.' The tiger gave a gasp and broke into flight, while 
the monkey was dragged along by the tail until he died. 

" The jackal was in the recess of the cave ; the lion stood at its 
entrance. The monkey suffered the destruction that pertained 
to his insipid act." 

The story in the Pancakhyanavarttika explains some points 
which are not clear in that of Meghavijaya. In a prologue to 
the main part of the story we read that a certain king had 
killed so many lions that he had earned for himself the sobriquet 
of ' Simhamara (Lion-killer)/ and all the lions had fled from 
his kingdom in fear. Therefore, when the jackals in the cave 
heard the lion approaching, the female addressed her mate as 
' King Simhamara/ The lion thought that this notorious person 
was in his cave and fled. We now see why the male jackal 
instructs his wife to call him ' Simhadamanaka (Lion-con- 
queror'). 14 These two names are significant in casting light 
upon the name ' Vyaghramarl (Tiger-killer) ' of the Sukasap- 
tati, and indicate a very close relationship between the three 
stories. The story in the Pancakhyanavarttika seems nearest to 
the common progenitor of the three. Meghavijaya's tale is 
transparently secondary. It makes a tiger the victim, but it is 
evident that it had a prototype which assigned this part to a 
lion, as the story itself shows. The jackals enter a lion's cave; 
the female addresses the male as Ltorwsonqueror ; and finally, 
the catch verse of the story says that the jackals frightened a 
lion. The case against the primacy of the Sukasaptati story is 
not quite so clear. The strongest point is that it is the only 
Indian literary version I have seen that makes a human being 

"Hertel (Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volhskunde, 1906, p. 268) has 
quite misinterpreted this passage. He says, ' Lowe ( i. e. simha, the 
first member of the compound simhadamanaka, which he does not under- 
stand and therefore divides) ist sicherlich ein Einschuh.' Having re- 
jected simha, he wishes to treat damanaha as the name of the male 
jackal. His only authority for making this assumption is the fact that 
Damanaka is the name of the trioky jackal in the frame story of PaS- 
catantra I. 
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the perpetrator of the deceit. 15 This would argue that a change 
had been made in that single version. The reason for such a 
change is not hard to find. Prabhavatl, the lady to whom the 
parrot tells the stories of the Sukasaptati, contemplates a risky 
act. The parrot tells her to carry out her purpose, provided 
she is as clever in times of sudden danger as certain people or 
animals who are the heroes or heroines of the separate tales that 
comprise the work. Since he is advising a woman, the parrot 
draws the majority of his illustrations from the extensive amount 
of Hindu fiction dealing with female trickiness. In the case 
of the Vyaghramari story, the capable compiler of the Suka- 
saptati, who shows originality in other parts of his work, has 
endeavored to make his illustration especially a propos by giving 
to Prabhavatl the example of a clever woman to admire, rather 
than that of an animal, and has therefore made the necessary 
change from his source. Consequently we read of a woman 
who convinces a tiger that she is the ' Vyaghramari mentioned 
by the Scriptures/ and not of a jackal who claims to be ' King 
Lion-killer ' or ' King Lion-conqueror.' 

A variety of ' The Close Alliance ' similar to that of Megha- 
vijaya is found in the Tutinameh, the Persian recension of the 
Sukasaptati (Nakhsbabi 30. 1; Kadiri 14; Kosen's translation 
of the Turkish, Das Papageienbuch II, p. 122). Wood, In and 
Out of Chanda, p. 59, offers it in English as a translation of a 
Hindi folk story, presumably oral. His rendering is a good 
paraphrase of the translations of Kadiri's tale. His hero, how- 

16 In Nakhshabi's Tutinameh 29, and Rosen's translation of the Turk- 
ish, Das Papageienbuch, II, p. 136, there is a version of "The Close 
Alliance' in which a woman threatens that she (in the Turkish, her 
sister), ibeing a witch, will destroy the tiger. This story is badly 
garbled in Kadiri's Tutinameh 20. In the damsel's sixth tale in the 
Sindibadnameh a robber boldly jumps on a lion and rides off, the lion 
being thoroly cowed. The man later swings off into a tree. A monkey 
who brings the lion back is killed by the man. (See iClouston, The Booh 
of Sindioad, p. 69; Benfey, Pantschatantra (I, p. 504; Chauvin, Biblw- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes 8. 67). This story is found in the Pafi- 
catantra (Textus Simplicior V. 9 ; Purnalbhadra V. 9 ; Meghavijaya V. 
9 ; and later descendants of them) , but there the bluff element is lacking. 
Another Persian version shows a man as hero and a Ghul as dupe, 
appearing in Malcolm, Sketches of Persia II, p. 89 (according to Ben- 
fey, Pantschatantra I, p. 508 ) . 
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ever, is a jackal while in the Persian it is a siahgush (lynx). 18 
His story contains a ' Slokha ' ( ! ) of badly edited Sanskrit which 
is equivalent to No. 106 in the first edition of Bohtlingk's 
Indische Spruche. This tale and three others that he publishes 
seem to be translations from some vernacular version of the 
Tutinameh. For references to such, see Garcin de Tassy, His- 
toire de la Litterature Hindouie (2d ed.) I, pp. 256, 494, 551, 
552; and Pertsch, ZDMG 21. 507. 

The best folk analogue to the story in Meghavijaya or his 
prototype is found in O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 76. 
The hero is a jackal, the dupe a tiger, and the tiger's friend a 
baboon. The folk story differs from Meghavijaya in that when 
the tiger returns with the baboon the jackal addresses the baboon, 
not the female jackal, and scolds him for bringing only one 
tiger. In this respect, however, it agrees with the Pancakhyana- 
varttika and the Sukasaptati. In the folk-tale no mention is 
made of a notorious lion-killer or tiger -killer which the jackal 
claims to be. This subtle point has been lost in oral tradition. 
A tiger plays the part that was taken by a lion in the literary 
original of Meghavijaya, as we have seen above, but in Indian 
fiction the lion and the tiger are at all times likely to be sub- 
stituted for each other. The last matter of difference is that 
in the oral story the baboon does not die, but is dragged along 
by the tiger until at last he loses his tail. This is a familiar 
incident in a number of Santal stories, 17 and the Tibetan folk- 
lore seems to have borrowed it from them. 

A similar example of 'The Close Alliance' comes from Cey- 
lon, reported by Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 21tt. 
The actors are a female mouse-deer that creeps into a cave 
where she gives birth to two young, a leopard which she fright- 

18 It is difficult to see how the lynx should come to take the place of 
the jacEal here. Is it possible that the Persian siahgush (lynx) is a 
mistranslation, based on popular etymology, of some Sanskrit com- 
pound meaning * Lion-killer,' as in the stories discussed above, of which 
the first member was simha represented in the Persian by siahf 

"See The Orientalist 1, p. 261; Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, p. 340, where, in a similar situation, all the hair is scraped 
from a jackal's tail. Note the story from MciCulloch, Bengali House- 
hold Tales, p. 305, discussed below, where a tiger loses his tail. Stories 
will also appear in this paper in which men twist off a tiger's tail. 
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ens, and a jackal that returns with him, the two being tied 
together around the neck with a creeper. When they approach, 
the mouse-deer speaks both to her young and to the jackal. 
The leopard runs, and the jackal is choked by the creeper until 
he dies and his mouth opens in a grin. The leopard thinks the 
jackal is deriding him for his fear, and he justifies his flight 
on the ground that he has escaped injury, saying, ' The laugh 
is at the jackal-artificer. I was frightened and there is no 
blood on my body.' The differences between this story and 
that of Meghavijaya or his prototype are for the most part 
only folk corruptions. Instead of a pair of animals in the 
cave we have only the female who plays the parts taken by two 
in the original. The leopard and the jackal are tied together 
in a unique fashion. The grin on the dead jackal's face calls 
to mind the real laugh of the jackal in a similar predicament 
in the Sukasaptati. The tiger is not found in Ceylon, and his 
place has been taken by the native leopard. 18 The mouse-deer 
as the clever animal occurs in other Sinhalese stories. 19 

In a note Parker comments on two other versions of this 
story from Ceylon. One is published in The Orientalist 4. 79, 
where, he says, ' the animals that went to the cave are wrongly 
termed tiger and fox, which are not found in Ceylon.' The 
tiger, however, suggests a better tradition than that of his own 
story, since it agrees more closely with its literary source. In 
the other variant the bluffer is a hind and the dupe a tiger. 
These two animals bring to mind the Northern Buddhist story 
translated by S. Julien, Les Avadanas II, p. 146, an inferior 
version, in which a monkey, wishing the death of a stag, leads 
a tiger to him. The stag says to the monkey, ' My friend, you 
promised me ten tiger skins; to-day you bring me only one; 
you still owe me nine.' The tiger runs for his life. This story 
may exist in Southern Buddhist literature, altho I have not 
yet seen it there, and if so it may be at least the partial source 
of the oral tale. 

Another version of ' The Close Alliance ' is found in McCul- 

18 Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 214, note. 

"See Parker, Tillage Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 35; III, p. 3. The 
mouse-deer regularly has this character in Malayan folklore, and Sin- 
halese folklore has doubtless been influenced thereby. 
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loch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 305. The heroes are a pair 
of goats that live with their young in a pipal tree. When the 
tiger comes, the he-goat scolds the kids for not being satisfied 
with the five tigers, three bears, two rhinoceroses, and six buf- 
faloes they have just eaten, but he promises them the tiger which 
is approaching. A monkey brings back the tiger, and the goat 
frightens him again. He pulls one way, the monkey another, 
until at last the tiger's tail breaks off. This folk-tale is a hy- 
brid. The goat as a hero and the list of animals he enumerates 
as comprising his children's latest meal come from a group of 
etories found in Dubois's and other Southern versions of the 
Paficatantra. These stories will be discussed below. The rest 
of the folk story is equivalent to the corresponding portions of 
Meghavijaya's tale, with the exception of the incident of the 
loss of the tiger's tail. This comes from Santali folklore (see 
foot-note above). The Bengali story either is descended from a 
literary version in which the tales just mentioned have been 
fused, or else has itself combined them after securing the parts 
separately. The first explanation seems the more probable. 

The version of Dubois' Pantcha-T antra, p. 99, portrays the 
goat cleverly utilizing an anatomical peculiarity. He started to 
enter a cave, but found it occupied by a lion. However, he ad- 
vanced boldly. The lion was disconcerted and asked, ' Who are 
you with your long beard ? ' The buck replied, 'lama devotee 
of Siva. I have promised this divinity to devour in his honor 
one hundred and one tigers, twenty-five elephants, and ten lions. 
At the same time I vowed to let my beard grow until I should 
have fulfilled my promise. I have already devoured the hundred 
and one tigers and the twenty-five elephants, and at present I 
am on the hunt for the lions. As soon as I have devoured ten, 
my vow will be fulfilled, and I shall then be able to cut off my 
long beard.' The lion fled ; a fox met him ; and they returned 
together (no mention is made of tail-tying, but the incident 
obviously belongs in the story). As they drew near, the goat 
upbraided the fox for bringing only one lion when he had orders 
to bring ten. The lion fled again. 

This story is a composite. From the beginning to the point 
where the lion flees it is nearly identical with the story found 
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in Southern Paficatantra amplior I. 28, III. 3, IV. 2. 20 These 
three citations combined would approximate the first part of 
Meghavijaya I. 22 and Purnabhadra's Paficatantra I. 20, in 
which, however, the lion afterwards discovers that the goat is a 
grass-eater, and kills him. Dubois's story is a combination of 
Meghavijaya IV. 13 (The Close Alliance) with either Meghavi- 
jaya I. 20 or the three stories of Southern Paficatantra amplior 
just mentioned. 

A tale intrinsically near that of Dubois but geographically 
remote from it exists in the Himalayas and is reported in G. D. 
Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 12. 
No mention is made of a vow, but the omission is due to faulty 
oral tradition, since the incident clearly belongs in the story. 
The dramatis personae are a he-goat, a leopard, and a jackal. 
The scene is a forest as in Southern Paficatantra amplior and 
Meghavijaya I. 20, not a cave as in Dubois. The tying of tails, 
missing in Dubois, is told here in full. Both the attacking par- 
ties perish, while Dubois's tale fails to indicate such a fate for 
either. The Himalayan oral story plainly shows its parentage 
to be that ascribed to Dubois's tale. 

Santal folklore also has a descendant of this hybrid, which is 
reported twice : The Orientalist 1, p. 261 ; Bompas, Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas, p. 339. It is a distinctly inferior version, 
badly garbled. In one variant the tail is torn from a monkey; 
in the other the hair is scraped from that of a jackal. 

Our last version of ' The Close Alliance ' comes from Farther 
India. It is reported three times : Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales 
from an Eastern Forest, p. 41 ; Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of 
Burmah, p. 128; Dahnhardt, Natursagen 4, p. 278 (quoted 
from Globus 81, p. 302). These three variants are essentially 
the same. An elephant and a tiger had a bet as to which 
emitted the more fearful cry. The tiger won, and the elephant, 
by the terms of the wager, was to become his prey. He secured 
a delay to settle up his family affairs. A hare (in Skeat's story 
a mouse-deer) heard of the elephant's trouble and offered to 

*• This combined story has an oral representative in P. V. Ramaswami 
Raju, Indian Fables, p. 104. A lion has terrorized a forest. To drive 
him away a goat presents himself at his cave and frightens him with 
his long beard. 
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save him. When the time came for the tiger to eat the elephant, 
the latter lay down as tho dead and the hare stood upon his 
body. 21 As soon as the tiger came in sight, the hare began to 
pull at the elephant's trunk or to lift his ear. At this the ele- 
phant would raise his head or turn over, and the tiger thought 
the hare was moving the body by main strength. He was so 
terrified at this display of might that when the hare, in answer 
to his inquiries, expressed the intention of eating him for des- 
sert, he fled. A monkey met him, and the two returned tied 
together. When they drew near, the hare said to the monkey, 
' My friend, one tiger is not enough to pay the debt you owe me.' 
The tiger suspecting treachery dashed off, and the monkey, of 
course, paid the penalty for meddling. This form of ' The Close 
Alliance ' is without literary analogue, as far as I know. The 
setting, a bet between an elephant and a tiger, is unique, as 
is also the trick by which the hare convinces the tiger of his 
strength. The hare's charge of indebtedness against the monkey 
is similar to that which the stag makes against the monkey in 
S. Julien, Les Avadanas II, p. 146 (see above). If there is 
a Southern Buddhist story corresponding to this from Northern 
Buddhist literature — and I suspect such a one exists — it may 
have influenced this oral tale. 

So much for ' The Close Alliance ' ! 

In another type of bluff story an endangered man escapes by 
' Out-Heroding Herod.' 'You may be Rakshas (Skt. raksasa, 
demon),' he says to his enemy, 'but I am a Bakshas; and Bak- 
shases are far more terrible than Eakshases.' In variants the 
man claims to be a Prakshas or a Yakshas, which names, like 
Bakshas, are fashioned on Rakshas by the analogy of sound. 
' The Bakshas-eating Bakshas ' appears characteristically in 
Frere, Old Deccan Days (2d ed.), p. 206. 

A blind man and a deaf man travelling together find an ass, 
a large chattee (earthenware jar), and a few ants. At night 
they enter an empty building, which they believe to be a temple. 
In reality it is the home of a Rakshas who comes to the door 
later in the night and demands admittance. ' Who are you ? ' 
asks the blind man. ' I'm a Rakshas,' is the answer. ' Oh, 
you're a Rakshas, are you ! ' calls out the blind man, ' Well, 

21 So in iSmeaton; slightly different in Skeat. 
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if you're Rakshas, I'm Bakshas; and Bakshas is as good as 
Rakshas.' The incredulous Rakshas says there is no such crea- 
ture. The blind man replies that Bakshas is the father of 
Rakshas. The Rakshas wishes proofs. ' Let me see your face ! ' 
he demands. The men show him the donkey's nose. He is 
satisfied with this and asks to see his father's body. They roll 
the chattee past the door. He then wants to hear the Bakshas 
scream; for the Rakshas is notorious for his cry and that of 
the Rakshas's father should be even more terrifying. The men 
put the ants in the donkey's ears, and, when they bite, the don- 
key brays in pain. The Rakshas is completely satisfied now, 
and slinks away. In the morning the men rob the house and 
continue on their journey. Meanwhile the Rakshas has been await- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the Bakshas by day, and when he sees 
two men and a donkey emerge from his house he is enraged at 
the deceit practised upon him. He calls six of his fellows to 
his aid, and they pursue the men. The latter climb a tree, and 
the Rakshases try to reach them by mounting upon each other's 
shoulders. This sight so alarms the deaf man that he accident- 
ally pushes the blind man down upon them, and they all fall 
to the ground in a heap. 22 But the blind man catches one of 
the Rakshases by the ear, and calls out, ' Where ami?" Never 
mind, brother,' answers the deaf man, ' hold on as tight as you 
can. I'm coming, I'm coming.' At this all the Rakshases flee, 
and leave the field and the stolen treasure to the men. 

Four variants of this story, two of them poor, are reported 
from Ceylon in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, pp. 
252 ff. The man calls himself a Prakshas or a Yakshas. He 
exhibits more articles as parts of his body, for example, win- 
nowing-trays as ears. He and a companion are engaged in 
rescuing a woman — sometimes said to be a sister — from a Rak- 
shas who has abducted her. In a version of the story in Natesa 
Sastri, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 90, 23 the woman is married to a 

22 A frequent incident. ISee below; also Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 81; Campbell, Santal Folk Tales, p. 19; Indian 
Antiquary 4, p. 258; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 38; Parker, Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 293. 

23 Also published in Indian Antiquary 14, p. 135 ; Folklore in Southern 
India, p. 116; Kingscote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 119. 
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tiger. The men claim no extra-human powers and assume no 
especial name, but the omission of these points is accidental. A 
reduced grade of this story appears in McCulloch, Bengali 
Household Tales, p. 263. A brave man voluntarily takes the 
place of an unfortunate Brahman about to be offered to a 
Eaqhoshi (Bengali for raksasi). 24 He tells the Eaqhoshi that he 
is Kaqhosh, the Raqhoshes' Jom (Skt. Yama) or 'Doom.' 
There is an extremely faint reproduction of the story in Shovona 
Devi, The Orient Pearls, p. 81. I know no literary representa- 
tive of ' The Bakshas-eating Bakshas.' 

A particularly subtle bluff, which might be designated ' pan- 
tomimic bluff/ furnishes a curious sequel to a Malay folk ver- 
sion of the frame story of Pahcatantra I, appearing in Skeat, 
Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 31. A mouse- 
deer which has watched the battle of the two bulls (not a lion 
and a bull as in the literary stories) prepares to eat the dead 
bull, and invites the tiger to the feast. The tiger collects boughs 
with which to make a shelter, and as he awkwardly scrambles 
up the river bank with his load he notices the mouse-deer above 
him shivering. ' What in the world makes you shiver so, Friend 
Mouse-deer?' he asks. The mouse-deer replies ferociously, 'I 
am quivering with anticipation.' Now the tiger has all along 
thought that the mouse-deer killed the bull, and at these words, 
suspecting that he is to be the next victim, he turns tail and 
flees. This use of the motif has no basis in literature. 

A bluff may be couched in a riddle, as in a Santal story in 
the Indian Antiquary 4, p. 257. Two brothers and a tiger 
sitting around a fire ask riddles. Says the tiger, ' One I will 
eat for breakfast, and another like it for supper.' The men 
profess themselves unable to guess the riddle, but in their turn 
propose a riddle. ' One will twist the tail and the other will 
wring the ear.' Unlike the men, the tiger is good at guessing 
riddles, promptly recognizes himself as the intended victim, 25 

M A stock motif. See the story of Jlmutavahana and SankacQda in 
the VetalapancavimSati ; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab 
■with Indian Nights' Entertainment, p. 88 ; Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir, p. 39; Tawney, Katha Sarit Sagara I, pp. 174 ff. ; Mahabharata I. 
160. 6223 ff. (Calcutta ed.) ; and many other places. 

25 Compare Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 334, where a 
'headless Raja' 'gets the nerve' of a 'tailless tiger.' 
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and leaps away ; but the men seize his tail and twist it off. The 
same incident occurs in Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Par- 
ganas, p. 80, but there the threats are not veiled in riddles. 
After securing the tiger's tail, the men eat it and find it so tasty 
that they track the tiger, kill him, and eat the rest of him. 26 
None of these incidents has a literary basis, as far as I know. 

Similar to bluff veiled in riddles is that conveyed by means 
of a story, as in Rouse, The Talking Thrush, pp. 163 and 214. 
A clever kid in danger of being eaten by a tigress tricks her 
into eating one of her own two cubs. Eager for revenge, the 
tigress asks advice of an old, one-eyed tiger, 27 and they go to- 
gether to her cave where they find the kid playing with the 
remaining cub. The one-eyed tiger offers to tell a story. ' When 
I eat little kids,' he says, ' four of them make me a mouthful ; 
and I am coming one of these days to make a mouthful of you 
and your brother and sisters.' ' Capital, capital, Nuncle One- 
eye ! ' says Roley, clapping his paws, ' What good stories you do 
tell, Nuncle One-eye! Now I'll tell you a story. When you 
come to eat us up, Skipster 28 will hold you by the forelegs, 
and Jumpster will hold you by the hindlegs, and Poley will 
hold your head, and Roley will chop it off, if only mother will 
give us a light.' The stupid tiger thinks it all true, and takes 
to his heels. On his way he meets six other tigers. ' Oh my 
friends ! ' he says, ' I have such a treat for you ! A fine fat 
kid crying out to be killed ! ' The six believe him, and set out 
for the kid's home. The latter climbs a tree. The tigers jump 
for him but miss, and then make a ladder of themselves beside 
the tree with One-eye at the bottom. Suddenly the kid calls 
out, ' Mother, give me a lump of mud, and I'll hit the brute 
in his sound eye, and then we will finish him off.' At this 
One-eye gives a start, and down topple all seven tigers in a heap, 
scratching and biting, and thinking themselves attacked; and 

^Similarly in The Orientalist 1, p. 261, when the monkey and tiger 
flee tied together, the monkey's tail breaks off. The tiger eats it, finds 
it sweet, and kills the monkey to eat the rest of him. 

w In Hindu fiction a one-eyed creature is considered especially shrewd 
and malevolent. 

M This and the following names designate members of the kid's 
family. 
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as soon as they can scramble to their feet they dash off. There- 
after the goats are left in peace. 

This unique story exhibits an acute appreciation of psychology 
in selecting the tiger's good eye for attack, an organ especially 
dear to him in view of the loss of its mate. In many other 
instances a coward with his helpers is overreached by means of 
a threat directed against him personally. The situation is usu- 
ally that of two men in a tree, one of whom falls down upon 
the attackers, while the other shouts to him to seize the fattest, 
or to kill the one at the bottom or the largest. 29 

An extraordinarily ingenious way of playing upon the foe's 
gullibility is ascribed to the barber, proverbially a shrewd char- 
acter in India, 80 who seems to sharpen his wits with his razor. 
When threatened by a bhuta (spirit), with true presence of 
mind he thrusts his mirror before the bhuta's face, and con- 
vinces him, by means of his own reflection, that he has already 
captured a number of bhutas and put them in his bag, and that 
he will capture this bhuta too. He may even go so far as to 
assert that the bhuta is already caught and bagged by him. 
This story, best entitled ' The Barber, the Ghost, and the Look- 
ing-glass,' is found in L. B. Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal (2d ed.), 
p. 247. The ghost secures immunity by presenting the barber 
with a large sum of money and promising to fill a granary with 
paddy for him. His uncle sees him filling the granary, and 
upon hearing his tale laughs it to scorn, and goes with his 
nephew to punish the barber. But when they arrive, the barber 
holds the mirror before the uncle's face, and says, ' Come now, 
I'll put you also in the bag.' The uncle ghost in his turn is 
frightened and escapes by erecting a granary and filling it with 
husked rice, not mere paddy. A variant appears in E. S. Muk- 
harji, Indian Folklore, p. 100. 31 

In Gordon, Indian Folk Tales (2d ed.), p. 63, a barber prac- 
tises a similar imposition upon a tiger. In Stokes, Indian Fairy 
Tales, p. 35, the same story occurs, altho poor oral tradition has 

29 For references, see above (footnote) and stories Ibelow. 

30 See Tawney, Katha Sarit Sagara I, p. 288; and notice the proverb 
in Indian, Antiquary 23, p. 78, 'A bariber among men, a crow among 
birds.' 

51 This story without the motif of bluff is found in the Indian Anti- 
quary 1, p. 143. 
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lost the clever touch of the use of a mirror, and the barber 
subdues the tiger by sharpening his razor and making a direct 
threat. After receiving money from the tiger, the barber takes 
a fakir with him to the jungle where he had met the tiger and 
intimidates four hundred tigers living there by threatening to 
cut off their ears. At a still later time when the two men are 
hidden in a tree the four hundred tigers hold a conference on 
the ground below. The fakir loses his hold on the tree thru 
terror and falls down upon the tigers. Instantly the barber 
shouts out, ' Now cut off their ears ! Cut off their ears ! ' The 
four hundred tigers scatter. 

Santal folklore has two poor illustrations of this use of the 
motif of bluff : Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, pp. 
156 and 288. In the first citation a hunter deceives a notorious 
tiger with three pictures ; in the second a shrewd boy, anxious to 
kill a Eakshas (raksasa), tells him to look at the Eakshases con- 
fined in a box he carries, and he offers him a box with mirrors 
on its top. As the Eakshas looks, the boy cuts off his head with 
a battle-axe. 

' The Barber, the Ghost, and the Looking-glass,' with its vari- 
ants, has no parallel in literature, to the best of my knowledge. 

The simple threat to catch and behead a bhuta avails a man 
in Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 
10. The story will be discussed below in the section devoted to 
unsuccessful bluff. The mere threat to catch serves to reduce a 
one-eyed jinn to submission in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
p. 333. 

An ancient Buddhist tale, the Paiicavudha-jataka (Jataka 
No. 55), which is of especial interest to Americans on account 
of its parallelism to the 'Tar-baby' story in Uncle Remus, 32 
offers an interesting sort of bluff. Stripped of the religious 
frills with which the Buddhist story-tellers have ornamented it, 
it seems to be as follows. The Bodhisatta, a prince skilled in 
the use of five weapons (pancavudha) , encounters a notorious 

m The ' Tar-lbaiby ' motif also occurs in modern Indian folklore : Indian 
Antiquary 20, p. 29, and 29, p. 400; Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, p. 325; Gordon, Indian Folic Tales (2d ed.), p. 67. There is 
a general treatment of the motif in Dahnhardt, Natursagen 4, pp. 26 ff. 
Cf. Parigistaparvan II. 740. 
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monster named ' Sticky-hair.' The prince attacks him success- 
ively with his fifty arrows, his sword, his spear, and his club, 
but these all stick harmlessly in the demon's hair. He then 
strikes the demon with his hand. That is caught fast. So too 
his other hand, his two feet, and finally his head with which 
he butts him. But even tho unable to move and apparently 
at the demon's mercy, he betrays no fear. ' A very lion of men 
is this prince,' thinks Sticky-hair. ' How is it,' he asks him, 
' that you have no fear of death ? ' ' Why should I ? ' answers 
the Bodhisatta. ' Every life must have its end. Moreover, in 
my body is a sword of adamant that will chop your inwards 
into mincemeat; and if you devour me my death will involve 
yours also.' And the demon concludes that he has spoken the 
truth and sets him free. 

The shadow of the great frequently saves an imperilled crea- 
ture from destruction. In a Pancatantra story (Tantrakhya- 
yika III. 3, etc.) the hares find their drinking-pool fouled and 
their comrades trampled under foot by elephants. They in- 
form the elephants that they are the proteges of the Moon-god, 
who will avenge any injury they may suffer, and they substan- 
tiate their claim with a clever use of the moon's reflection in 
the pool. 33 Another Pancatantra tale (Meghavijaya III. 17 ; 
Vaceharaja III. 17 ; Nirmala Pathaka III. 8 ; Paiicakhyana- 
varttika 29) tells how a goat lost in a forest meets an elephant, 
but avoids death by claiming to be the lion's aunt. 34 Similarly 
in O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 48, a frog, about to be 
be eaten by a crow, twice escapes by asserting in casual fashion 
that powerful relatives are at hand who will avenge his death. 

A mysterious noise is sometimes sufficient to frighten a wicked 
creature, provided there is a clever person on hand to turn it 
to account. In Frere, Old Deccan Days (2d ed.), p. 164, a 
kid is in danger of a jackal. She rubs against a tree and its 
leaves rustle. ' Eun away, jackal, run away,' she says. ' Thou- 

M A version of this story appears in Pantalu, Folklore of the Telugus 
(3d ed.), p. 49. It is offered as though collected from oral tradition, but 
like many others in Pantalu's collection it seems to be a translation 
from Telugu literature. 

** A garbled version of this story, from which bluff is almost entirely 
eliminated, appears in Rouse, The Talking Thrush, pp. 58 and 204. 
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sands of jackals have run away at that sound/ The jackal runs. 
In Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 189, the hero, 
a dwarf named Spanling, uses a trick similar to one found in the 
familiar European story of ' Hans in Luck.' His sole possession 
was a buffalo. This he killed one day in a fit of anger, dried 
the skin and started to town with it. Being benighted, he 
climbed a tree, and soon a gang of thieves gathered beneath to 
divide 'their booty. He rattled the skin, and the miscreants, 
already uneasy in conscience, took fright and fled, while Span- 
ling coolly collected the abandoned booty. 

There is a story in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, 
p. 314, 35 of a giant who executed a prearranged deception upon 
a rival. The two giants had an appointment to fight and were 
quartered in adjacent rooms of a stone house to await the day 
set. Sigiris, our hero, feeling none too sure of his superiority, 
determined to bluff his opponent. He secured an iron nail and 
dug away a portion of the stone wall between him and his 
prospective antagonist until only a thin shell remained. He 
then asked the other giant for tobacco. The latter inquired 
how he should get it to him. 'By knocking a hole thru the 
wall with your fist/ answered Sigiris. The other said he could 
no do this. Thereupon Sigiris drove his own fist thru the pre- 
pared spot and took the tobacco. 36 On the day of the fight the 
rival giant would not meet Sigiris. 

35 The first part of this story is of 'The Valiant Weaver' type. For 
parallels see Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 89 (Tales of 
the Punjab, p. 80) ; Frere, Old Decean Days (2d ed.), p. 187; Swynner- 
ton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian Nights' Entertain- 
ment, p. 358; The Orientalist 2, pp. 102 and 176; Busk, Sagas from the 
Far East, p. 181; Parker, Tillage Folk-Tales of Ceylon III, p. 367; 
Natesa Sastri, Indian Folk-Tales, p. 80 (also published in his Folklore 
in Southern India; and in Indian Antiquary 14, p. 109; and in Kings- 
cote and Natesa Sastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 107) ; Griggs, Shan Folk 
Lore Stories (published with Barnes, The Red Miriok), p. 19; O'Connor, 
Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 172; Dracott, Simla Tillage Tales, pp. 56 and 
129. For some of the weaver's lueky accidents, see Chavannes, Cinq 
Cents Contes et Apologues II, pp. 140 and 207; Parker, Tillage Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon III, p. 217. 

36 Compare with this trick a story told in C. J. T. Folk-lore and 
Legends, Oriental, in which a clever man spending the night with a 
Ghul offers to squeeze fluid from a stone. At the proper moment he 
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In some respects the most remarkable of all bluffs is that in 
Tantra.khya.na 27, 37 where a Brahman is represented as obtain- 
ing money from an image of Ganesa by beating it. A merchant 
tries the same sort of procedure, but the image seizes him and 
will not let him go until he pays a fine. ' Beating the God ' 
is also found in the Indian Antiquary 26, p. 167, where a raja, 
uses a rattan on an image of Ganesa that has stolen a necklace 
from his wife and has thus brought upon her a long train of mis- 
fortunes. Again, in Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, 
p. 250, a woman intimidates a spirit by threatening to spit 
upon him. 

So far we have dealt only with intentional bluff, but there 
are numerous instances of an animal or superhuman being who 
becomes the dupe of his own illusions, reading an unintended 
threat or fierceness into a guileless word or action of a feeble 
creature. The victim stupidly misunderstands an innocent ex- 
pression, and thus renders himself psychically susceptible to 
bluff. The hero discovers this fact, and uses it to his own 
advantage. 38 

In a folk story from Southern India a Bakshas is deceived 
by this sort of subjective stupidity. It is reported twice : Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 273, JSTatesa • Sastri and Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 93 (published also by Natesa Sastri in Indian 
Antiquary 14, p. 79 ; Indian Folk-Tales, p. 69 ; and in his Folk- 
lore in Southern India) . The latter version is the better. Two 

substitutes an egg. Similarly lie offers to crush a stone in his hand, 
and in this case he substitutes a lump of salt. With these and other 
tricks he deludes the Ghul and saves his life. 

37 [Parallels in Sukasaptati 6; Hemavijaya's Katharatnakara 105 
(Hertel, Das Pancatamtra, p. 329). 

38 There are many Hindu stories in which a man or an animal, by 
virtue of a fortunate accident or a series of them, is generally under- 
stood to (be possessed of powers which he does not own. He never 
practises bluff, however, but always tries to run from danger. Profes- 
sor Bloomfield in AJP 40. 1 ff. has treated this motif under the title 
' Kakatallya ' (Crow and Palm) after the fable of the crow who settled 
upon a palm just as it was about to fall, and was thought by the folk 
nearby to have borne it down by his weight. Other stories illustrating 
this motif are 'The Valiant Weaver' (mentioned above) and Hari- 
Sarman, the Hindu ' Doktor Allwissend.' 

4 
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famous men, Vayalvallan (Mighty-of-his-mouth) and Kayal- 
vallan (Mighty-of-his-hands), go to a sheepfold to steal a sheep 
for the navardtri festival. There they see the shepherd erect 
a scarecrow and speak to it as a son, telling it to protect the 
flock from bhutas (demons) and kutas, the latter word repre- 
senting no real animal, but being a riming addition to ' bhuta ' 
to convey the idea ' and such like.' A bhuta happening to be 
there hears him, does not understand the significance of ' kuta,' 
and is terrified lest this creature should appear and overpower 
him. He takes the form of a sheep, therefore, and hides among 
the flock. When the two men select their sheep they take him 
as the fattest, and he is thereupon convinced that he has fallen 
into the hands of a kuta. He soon commences to struggle, and 
causes pain to the strong man who is carrying him. At this the 
wise man perceives the sheep's true character, but with presence 
of mind says, ' Put down the sheep, and let us tear open its 
belly, so that we shall each have only one-half of it to carry.' 
The bhuta, terrified, melts into thin air. When he relates his 
experience to the other bhutas, they jeer at him and resolve 
to put the two ' Mighties ' to death. But they are discovered 
approaching the house, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth prepares a 
stratagem. Waking his wife he has her set the dinner table, 
and when she calls him he asks what she has to eat. ' Pepper 
water and vegetables,' she replies. He says angrily, ' What have 
you done with the three bhutas our son caught on the way 
home from school ? ' She answers, ' The rogue wanted some 
sweetmeats on coming home. Unfortunately I had none in the 
house, so he roasted the three bhutas, and gobbled them up.' 
This remark discourages the attackers and they leave. A few 
days later the two friends are benighted in a forest and they 
climb a pipal tree. At midnight the bhutas assemble under this 
very tree. The sight is too much for the strong man's nerves, 
and he tumbles down in their midst. Instantly the wise man 
shouts to him, ' Seize the largest bhuta ! ' The bhutas recognize 
his voice, and flee in panic. 

This tale has been exported from the mainland to Ceylon, but 
there it has had strange treatment. It is found in Parker, Vil- 
lage Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 393 ; and in The Orientalist, 4, p. 
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30. 39 A farmer tells his son to close a hole in a fence lest kotiyo- 
botiyo (leopards and such like) come thru it. A leopard over- 
hears him and recognizes himself as a kotiya (sg. of kotiyo), but 
is mystified by botiya and fears it. He creeps among the flock 
and is caught by a thief, but yields thinking the dread botiya 
has him. When the thief finds he has a leopard, he throws him 
down and enters an abandoned pansala (residence of a Bud- 
dhist monk). The leopard attacks him, but a jackal assists the 
man and saves him. 40 The Sinhalese story is a local adaptation 
of the Tamil story given above. Bhuta-kuta has become kotiyo- 
botiyo under the influence of popular etymology. Kuta was 
identified with the local kotiyo and changed to it. It then 
dominated the compound and the order of members was re- 
versed. Bhuta was given the form botiyo, a meaningless riming 
addition to kotiyo, as Parker says, and the story was told about 
a kotiya (leopard) that feared an imaginary botiya.* 1 

A few stories of ' The Valiant Weaver ' type show the hero 
becoming aware of the character the misapprehension of others 
has ascribed to him, and later profiting thereby thru intent. 
One of these is the story of Sigiris treated above. Again, in 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 32, when poor foolish Sachuli 
finds that he has unwittingly terrified five fairies in a forest he 
makes them give him an inexhaustible pot. There is a Sin- 
halese story corresponding to this, reported by Parker in his 
Tillage Folk-Tales of Ceylon II, p. 101, where a Devatawa (sort 
of divinity) takes the place of the fairies and a peddler that of 
Sachuli. 42 

M There is a variant of this story in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon III, p. 367. A similar tale of small merit is found in Campbell, 
Santal Folk Tales, p. 49. 

"In the story in The Orientalist 4, p. 30, the jackal instructs the 
man Iby peraelibasa, a secret sort of speech based on the substitution 
of certain prescribed sounds for others in the current language. For 
references, see Kingscote and Natesa ISastri, Tales of the Sun, p. 190; 
Indian Antiquary 14, p. 155; Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 623. 

u Natesa Sastri's story may be literary. Others of his collection are ; 
see my paper in JA08 39, pp. 29 and 50. 

** Both of these stories have sequels in which the inexhaustible pots 
are stolen. The hero gets others, and these too are stolen. At last he 
gets a pot containing a stick and a clulb (in variants other articles 
occur) which beat the thieves and compel them to make restitution. 
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Not all bluffs attempted are successful. Failure often results 
from indiscretion that reveals the would-be perpetrator's true 
character. He may overact his part, or fail to conceal his fear. 

The classic example of bluff that fails or is 'called' is tht 
story of ' The Ass in the Lion's Skin,' found in the Pancatantra 
cycle (Tantrakhyayika III. 1, and many other Indian versions) ; 
Jataka 189; Tutinameh (Nakhshabi 32. 2); and scattered in 
other places. An ass clothed in a lion's skin feasts for many 
days in the choicest fields. At last he betrays himself by his 
bray, usually on seeing a she-ass, and the enraged farmers kill 
him. A folk version of this story descended from the Tuti- 
nameh is reported from Chitral in the Indian Antiquary 29, p. 
250. 

Another well-known tale of a bluff which was only tempo- 
rarily successful is that of ' The Blue Jackal,' found in nearly 
all versions of the Pancatantra (Tantrakhyayika I. 8, etc.) ; 
Sukasaptati (Textus ornatior 15) ; Tutinameh (Nakhshabi 32. 
I). 43 A jackal accidentally falls into a vat of indigo. On his 
return to the forest he attains to kingship of all the animals 
by making proper use of his handsome color. All goes well 
enough until one night he hears the howl of another jackal. At 
the sound he has to howl also, for if he should not do so all the 
hair would fall from his body. 44 His true nature is thus re- 
vealed and the other animals kill him. 

In one story the stupid bhuta whom we have so often seen 
cruelly deceived comes to his own. In TJpreti, Proverbs and 
Folklore of Kumaun and Garwhal, p. 10, we read of a man, 

See Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal (2d ed.), p. 51; Frere, Old Deccan 
Days ('2d ed.), p. 174; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 156; Smeaton, 
The Loyal Karens of Burmah, p. 96; iShovona Devi, The Orient Pearls, 
p. 1; Rouse, The Talking Thrush, p. 120; McCulloch, Bengali Household 
Tales, p. 301; Shakespear, The Lushei-Kuki Clans, p. 100; Knowles, 
Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 179; Temple, Legends of the Pam,- 
jab I, p. 19; Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues III, pp. 256 
and 267 ; Hayavadana Rao, New Indian Tales, p. 1 ; Indian Antiquary 
16, p. 216; Ramaswami Raju, Tales of the Sixty Mandarins, p. 36. 

48 There are three Hindu folk versions of this story, which are dis- 
cussed by me in JA08 39. 31. 

"For this strange notion, see also Schiefner, Tibetan Tales (Ralston's 
translation), p. 337; Chavannes, Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues II, 
p. 417; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon III, p. 55. 
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desperate from poverty, who one night met a bhuta in a ceme- 
tery. ' Bind him ! ' he called to his daughter-in-law. ' Behead 
him ! ' he commanded his son and wife. And they bound the 
bhuta and were about to behead him, when he begged for his 
life and promised to give five jars of gold for it. A neighbor, 
anxious to emulate this man, went to the cemetery with his 
family, but at the command to bind the bhuta his daughter-in- 
law ran away, and his son and wife were no braver. The event 
was that the bhuta killed them all. 

In a story from Tibet a sheep fails on account of her timidity 
(O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 60). She and a goat 
frighten a wolf so badly that he hides in his den. They take 
turns at watching the entrance, the goat standing guard first. 
He rubs 'his horn on a stone. Says the wolf, ' Oh, Brother Goat, 
what are you doing now ? ' ' Sharpening a knife to kill you 
with,' he replies. The wolf trembles. Presently rain falls, and 
the goat announces that he is collecting water in which to boil 
the wolf. He scrapes the earth with his hoof, saying that he is 
preparing a fire-place. ' It will soon be time to finish you off,' 
he adds. Just then the sheep goes on duty. She too rubs her 
horn on a rock, but when the wolf asks what she is doing she 
replies in such timorous tones that he perceives she is ' only 
bluffing,' and he comes out and kills her. 45 Both this tale and 
that preceding it in this paper are independent of literature, 
as far as I know. 

"We have seen above how ' Beating the God ' proves successful 
for one man but disastrous for another. 

Overdoing the part is responsible for failure in two stories in 
the Jataka book (Nos. 59 and 60), mere variants of each other. 
A conch-blower (or drummer) passing thru a forest infested 
with robbers blows his conch ( or beats his drum) to frighten 
them. At the first sound they run. A companion, the Bodhi- 
satta, now warns him to cease, but he will not be advised and 
continues. The robbers suspect that they have mistaken their 
men, return, find two helpless wretches, and rob and beat them. 46 

43 Similarly in Indian Antiquary 22, p. 79, one of two men success- 
fully threatens a tiger, but the other expresses his threats without 
sufficient firmness of tone, and therefore fails. 

"A parallel to this story, without the element of bluff, occurs in 
Hemacandra's PariSistaparvan II. 694 ff. A farmer halbitually frightens 
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We have already noticed, in discussing ' The Close Alliance/ 
how a goat, or a ram, sometimes unintentionally and sometimes 
by design, frightens a tiger with his red eyes and long beard. 
Not long afterwards the tiger discovers that he is a grass-eater 
and kills him. Varieties of this story are found in several ver- 
sions of the Pancatantra — Purnabhadra I. 20; Meghavijaya I. 
22 ; Tantrakhyana X 12. 

In conclusion I would say that there are many other stories 
in Hindu fiction illustrating deceit perpetrated by a weaker 
creature upon a stronger, which, perhaps arbitrarily, I have 
excluded from consideration in this paper. My reason has been 
that they are stories in which the perpetrator of the deceit would 
incur no danger if he failed, and this characteristic I consider 
essential to that sort of deceit known as bluff. One such story 
is that of the tortoise who asserted that he could swim across 
a river more quickly than a certain lion could leap it. With 
the aid of a confederate stationed on the other bank he falsely 
convinced the lion that he had spoken truly, for when the lion 
leaped across the river, the confederate showed himself, and 
the lion could not distinguish him from the challenger. 47 Other 
' quasi-bluff ' stories show the hero succeeding thru the direct 
intervention of a superior power. Such, for example, is the 
story of ' The Weaver as Visnu/ found in the Pancatantra 
(Textus Simplicior I. 5; Purnabhadra I. 8). A carpenter con- 
structs for his friend, a weaver, a wooden machine resembling 
Garuda, the bird on which the god Visnu rides. With the aid 
of this, the weaver visits a princess by night, who thinks him the 
god, wins her hand, and is gladly accepted by her parents as 

deer from his fields by blowing on a conch. One night a band of robbers, 
passing by with a herd of stolen cattle, hear him, think themselves 
pursued, and abandon their booty. On the morrow the farmer finds the 
cattle and presents them to his fellow-villagers as a divine gift. The 
next year the occurrence is repeated, but this time the thieves learn 
that their supposed pursuers are only a single farmer; and they seize 
him and beat him. 

47 T. Steele, The Kusa Jatakya, p. 257; variants in The Orientalist 1, 
p. '87 ; Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 33 : 
Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon I, p. 242 ; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 329; Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burmah, p. 134; 
Milne and Cochrane, The Shans at Home, p. 223. 
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their son-in-law. In the sequel war arises, and the King calls 
on the weaver for aid. On the day of battle the latter mounts 
his wooden Garuda, and sets out boldly. Meanwhile the real 
Garuda has heard of the affair, and represents to Visnu the 
injury his worship will suffer on earth if the false Visnu should 
he killed. Thereupon the god projects himself into the body 
of the weaver, causes Garuda to enter the wooden bird and his 
own discus to enter the false discus. 48 Of course, the weaver- 
Visnu is victorious. It is clear that in this story no bluff of the 
weaver has won the day ; it is rather the help of the god. 

W. N. Beowk. 

Johns Hopkins Univbesitt. 



* The motif of ' Entering Another's Body ' is the subject of a paper 
Iby Professor Bloomfield, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 61. 1 ff. 



